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In this opening statement, I shall not seek to discuss the details 
of the current situation In South Vlet-Nam. Rather, I should like to 
try to put our policies In South Vlet-Nam Into their wider and funda¬ 
mental perspective. For they reflect, and are based on, the objectives 
and ideals we seek as a nation in the world, the role we are seeking to 
play in Asia, and finally the particular history of Vlet-Nam itself. 

I. Our Central Purposes 


Three years ago, on this campus. President Kennedy stated our cen¬ 
tral purposes in the following words: 

"Wisdom requires the long view. And the long view shows 
us that the revolution of national independence is a funda¬ 
mental fact of our era. This revolution cannot be stopped. 

As new nations emerge from the oblivion of centuries, their 
first aspiration is to affirm their national identity. Their 
deepest hope is for a world where, within a framework of inter¬ 
national cooperation, every country can solve its own problems 
according to its own traditions and ideals. 

"It is in the interests of the pursuit of knowledge — 
and it is in our own national interest — that this revolution 
of national independence succeed. For the Communists rest 
everything on the idea of a monolithic world -- a world where 
all knowledge has a single pattern, all societies move toward 
a single model, all problems have a single solution, and all 
roads lead to a single destination. The pursuit of knowledge, 
on the other hand, rests everything on the opposite idea — on 
the idea of a world based on diversity, self-determination and 
freedom. And that is the kind of world to which we Americans, 
as a nation, are committed by the principles on which this 
Republic was founded." 

That is_ the kind of world we seek -- and it is the kind of Asia we seek. 
-Though Pearl Harbor brought us into war in 1941, surely our underlying 
Jpurpose was to prevent the domination of Asia by a then-militarist Japan 
jand to permit a new Asia of independent nations to emerge. It was that 
same view that lay behind our pledge of independence to the Philippines 
in 1936, and our grant of that independence in 1946, on schedule. It 
was that view that lay behind our support for the independence of 
Indonesia, and for the release of colonial bonds in Asia, in Africa, and 
throughout the world. 

II. Our Role in Asia. 


That same view has been the central thread of our policy in Asia 
ever since the war. 
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III. The Vlet-Nam Situation 


Now some of you may not agree that 
that this is the role the United States 
of world history, if so, let us debate 
the consequences would be If we did not 


these are the stakes in Asia, or 
should be playing at this stage 
on that basis, trying to see what 
play that role. 


Others of you may have a narrower focus, agreeing basically with 
what I have said to this point, but feeling that South Viet-Nam is not a 
clear case fitting the framework I have drawn. Again, let us look to- 
gether at the facts, as well as we can weigh them, having always in mind 

? ur a i6ernatives would be if we were not acting as we are in South 
Viet-Nam, 


For South Viet-Nam is the outcome of a very particular slice of 
recent Asian history. Only in Viet-Nam was a genuine nationalist movement 
?, y Coi 7 u ^ lst l^ders and transmuted into the communist state of 
^ et : Nam - ^nd so the French, instead of yielding gradually or with 
the fullest possible preparation for self-government as the British 

^ LS ?^L dld / n , India, paklsta n, and Malaysia, were effectively driven out 
in 1954 and Viet-Nam was divided. * n ut 




The government controlling South Viet-Nam was already in 1954 an 
Independent state, when Diem defeated Bao Dai in elections held in 1955 
he changed the title to the Republic of Viet-Nam, which was given diplo-' 
matic recognition almost at once by 35 nations, including virtually all 
the major non-Communist nations of the world. y 

~ n those first two years. South Viet-Nam proved 
1/ ^ dsd a basis of nationhood. With the odds and difficulties what 

^they were, perhaps this was a "miracle"~to use the language of an eminent 
fl c ?? lar ° f international affairs writing in 1956-at an? rate it Safa 
fact. The country was united, not necessarily by loyalty to its specific 

* government at any one time—as so many countries, including at least one 
great European nation in recent memory, have not been—but S Dy strong 

frS°Sanoi e ^ g ?qS d ^ VhapS ™ ost °f a11 ^ opposition to Communist rule 

ChiSa and Mor?h P^P^ase the sar " a eminent scholar. Communist 

China and North Viet-Nam, all propaganda to the contrary notwithstanding 

simply were not willing to risk the loss of South Viet-Nam in elections * 
and Perhaps most crucial the conditions for free elections did not p?2?ail 

• °E-£2Bth Vlet-Nam. So the date passed, and the dlvlSS 
line between the two Viet-Nams became a political division as in cermanl 
and Korea, with reunification left to thi future, tad In the court7l7 
tlme^another 3 0-odd nations recognized South Vlet-Nam, and recognSe It 

(By the way, the eminent scholar I have lust been clfimr war. 

Xj£ eS i° r ? S v S J * Morgenthau, writing in a pamphlet entitled? "America's 
Stake in Viet-Nam , published in 1956. One of the other participants in 
^conference was then junior Senator from Massachusetts He was 
downright than the professor, saying that "neither the^Jnited 
States nor Free Viet-Nam is ever going to be a party to an election 
obviously stacked and subverted in advance.") y election 

ia 56, ^ W0 different strands have dominated developments in 
South Viet-Nam. One is a genuine nationalist internal political 
n w ich the South Vietnamese themselves are seeking a lasting political’ 
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I think not. Surely the essential fact is that the South Vietnamese 
Government is acting in its own self-defense, and that we and the 30-odd 
other nations who are helping South Vlet-Nam are acting rightly and in 
our own highest principles. 


I come now to the choice of methods. Till 1961 President Eisenhower 
and President Kennedy limited our help to a massive economic effort and 
to the supply of military equipment under the terms of the Geneva Accords 
When, after two years of intensified effort from the North, the situation* 
had become serious in late 1961, President Kennedy made the decision to 
send thousands of our military men for advisory and other roles short of 
the commitment of combat units. President Johnson intensified this 
effort in every possible way, and only in February of this year took the 
further decision, urged by the South Vietnamese themselves, to do what 

woulu have been justified all along — and had never been excluded_engage 

in highly selective and measured military bombing of the North itself 
still coupled with every possible effort to assist in the South in the 
struggle which only the South Vietnamese can win there. 

None of these were easy steps, or without risk. All were taken, 
not to threaten Hanoi or anyone else, but after the tide of aggression 
had progressively mounted. All were taken by men who knew war, at first 
hand, for what it ls--but who knew too that patient determination and 
firmness can be the only road to peace and that failure to act can have 
its own and greater risks. 


.. 4 No one, — of cours.e^-a'up^os es that the outcome can m the_ end be any¬ 
thing but a political solution. Equally, no serious observer of the past 
few years, particularly the last two months, can suppose that Hanoi is 
ready for this—yet—on any terms other than a Hanoi/Communist takeover. 
But we for our paFt remain prepared for unconditional discussions, and 
have made it clear that our objective in such discussions—or perhaps 
through a sequence of actions—will remain inflexibly the freedom of 
South Viet-Nam to determine its own future without external interference 
including the right to work out its relations to the North by peaceful 
means. We seek no more than this, and will withdraw our forces when it is 
achieved. But any less than this would mean—a vindication to the 
Conununlst side, especially the Chinese Communists, of the technique of 
external subversion—a gravely increased threat to the rest of Southeast 
lea ? 1 t ““e damage to the value of u. S. commitments elsewhere— 
and—above all—-adefeat for the basic principles of the right of nations 
to work out their own destinies. 


* 
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